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Volume XII 


EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPOR- 
TUNITY: THE VIEWS OF THE 
ECONOMISTS 


[HE economists deal with the distribution 
dueational opportunity in connection 

v their of the 
ves, and their accounts of the matter are 


treatment subject of 
nd in the chapters of their treatises 
ler this head. It is, more particularly, 
differences in the rates of wages paid to 
ferent workers and classes of workers 
ging from a few hundred dollars a year 
nany thousand—that call for scientific 
xplanation from the economist and bring 
m ultimately to the question of educa- 
al opportunity. This upper limit of 
remuneration becomes intelligible when one 
recalls that ‘‘ Wages, as the term is used in 
momies, includes all earnings assigned 
» men for their work, from the lowest piece 
annual salaries and 


wages to highest 


‘wages of management.’ ’” 


Wages, like interest, are fixed by demand and 
ultimate forces act 
If at 
wages of two dollars a day in any line, more men 
are wanted in that line than are to be had, the re- 
ilting bidding tends to raise the wages until the 
lemand is no longer in excess of the supply. On 
the other hand, if at wages of three dollars a day, 
the supply of labor of the sort in question is in 
excess of the demand, then the seeking of em- 
ployment by the would-be earners in that sort of 
labor must tend to lower wages to a point where 


supply, and whatever more 


n them act through demand and supply. 


supply no longer exceeds demand.2 


Throughout the entire discussion of dif- 
ferences in wages their runs the assump- 

1 Seager, ‘‘Principles of Economies,’’ 1913, p. 
244 

2 Brown, ‘‘Theory of Earned and Unearned In- 

mes,’? 1918, p. 172. 
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tion that the natural effect of demand and 
supply, as it applies to labor, is, if choice 
were free and unhampered on the part of 
workers, to equalize wages and to bring 
The 


principle was enunciated by Adam Smith 


them toward a uniform rate for all. 


in a well-known passage: 


The whole of the advantages and disadvantages 
of the different employments of labor . must, 
in the same neighborhood, be either perfectly equal 
r continually tending to equality. If, in the same 
neighborhood, there was any employment evidently 
either more or less advantageous than the rest, so 
many people would crowd into it in the one case, 
and so many would desert it in the other, that its 
advantages would soon return to the level of other 
This at 


a society where things were left to follow their 


employments, least would be the case in 
natural course, where there was perfect liberty, 
and where every man was perfectly free both to 
choose what occupation he thought proper, and to 
change it as often as he thought proper. Every 
man’s interest would prompt him to seek the ad 
vantageous and to shun the disadvantageous em- 


ployment. 

Obviously no such society exists, for the 
striking inequalities in the rates of earn- 
that 
as described, 


ings everywhere apparent indicates 
the conditions of the 


however closely they may be approximated 


case 


in certain places and in certain areas of the 
labor market, do not characterize the world 
of labor as a whole. The economist’s prin- 
cipal task in this connection therefore be- 
comes that of discovering, enumerating and 
weighing the effect of those barriers which 
stand in the way of the equalizing force of 
demand and supply; which serve, whether 
temporarily or permanently, to cheapen 
some kinds of labor by making them rela- 


3 ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,’’ Bk. 1, Ch. X. 
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tively abundant and to increase the price 
of other kinds by making them relatively 
scarce. 

The treatises themselves may be referred 
to for a detailed account of these condi- 
tions. <A bare allusion to certain of the 
more important will suffice for the present 
purpose: the inability of workers to adapt 
themselves rapidly or at all to fluctuations 
or developments in the demand for com- 
modities, or in the conditions of their pro- 
duction and exchange; inability to move 
rapidly or at all from one place to another ; 
miscalculation of chances of success or op- 
portunity in choosing occupations ; irksome- 
ness of prolonged training; expense of 
training; limitation of entrance to some 


occupations and favoritism; limits of in- 


born capacity or native endowments. 

The conditions affecting the abundance 
or scarcity of labor in the various occupa- 
tions, and consequently the rate of wages 
assigned in them, are sometimes classified 
as (i) those of attractiveness and (i) those 
that persist irrespective of varying attrac- 
tiveness. As to the first class, in spite of 
what was said in the quotation from Adam 
Smith, it appears that as a matter of fact 
many persons who are free to choose do 
prefer to accept a measure of agreeableness, 
social esteem, etc., in part payment of their 
labor, with the result that their wages are 
relatively lower on this account. The stock 
examples are the shop-girl who might earn 
a larger income in domestic service except 
for the opprobrium that attaches to this 
type of labor, and the college teacher who 
is compensated for a relatively low income 
by certain attractive features of his mode 
of living. Nevertheless 

The broad fact is that the attractive and easy 
employments do not in general command the low- 
est pay. ... The work of the lawyer, the physician, 


the business man, is easier as well as intrinsically 
more interesting, more varied, more attractive, than 
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that of most sorts of manual laborers. Yet, even 
after due allowance is made for the expensive 
training called for by these so-called ‘‘liberg)” 
professions, their earnings are large as compared 
with the sacrifices they involve. 


It must be, therefore, those conditions 
beyond the reach of choice, which in facet 
set definite limits to choice, that constitut, 
the fundamental determinants of thy 
servable differences in earnings. Taussig 
refers to these as ‘‘the permanently im 
portant forces . 
between the different classes of society,’ 
and brings them under these three heads 
expense of education and training; the 
subtle influence of social environment; and 
differences in inborn gifts. By the second 
the author means the subtle influence of 
home and social status, ‘‘all the associa- 
tions of nurture and family, all the force 


. which set up barriers 


9? 


of example and imitation.’’ Since the first 
two in the long run tend to correspond with 
one another, a simpler grouping is made by 
some economists as between those natural 
barriers existing among workers by virtu’ 
of differences in native gifts and those 
which are socially or artificially derived. 

It is a matter of special interest to note 
how the economists feel as to the relative 
importance of these two broad factors 
accounting for differences in earnings. 
Cannan writes, 


There are low paid occupations and high paid 
oeccupations—or, at any rate, better paid occupa- 
tions. The difference here can not be entirely at- 
tributed to differences in ‘‘industry’’ and natural 
endowments. Some few of the worst paid oceupa- 
tions are, indeed, largely filled up by lazy persons 
of small natural ability, and possibly some of the 
best paid are largely filled up by persons of more 
than the average industry and natural endowments, 
But there is little reason for supposing that these 
propositions can be applied to all the poorly paid 


4 Taussig, ‘‘ Principles of Economies,’’ 1915, I1., 
127, 128, 
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and all the better paid occupations. Most of them 
filled by very ordinary persons.5 


A pertinent paragraph from Marshall reads 
as follows: 


The laws which govern the birth of genius are 
serutable. It is probable that the percentage of 
ldren of the working classes who are endowed 
with natural abilities of the highest order is not so 
reat as that of the children of people who have 
attained or have inherited a higher position in so- 
But since the manual labor classes are four 
r five times as numerous as all other classes put 
gether, it is not unlikely that more than half the 
st natural genius that is born into the country 
ngs to them; and of this a great part is fruit- 

ess for want of opportunity.6 


In the opinion of Clay 


If a high degree of intelligence is required to do 
work at all, the number of people who can 
it will be limited. This explanation will not 

carry us very far. All! the operations needed to 
supply all the ordinary needs of life have been 
studied and simplified, until any person of ordinary 
intelligence, provided he have had the necessary 
training, can do most of them. Incomes derived 
from work vary far more than do native ability 
and capacity.7 

Taussig recognizes the undeveloped na- 
ture of the subject and writes, after pay- 
ing due regard to the arguments on either 
side of the question: 

Though the analogies from _ biology 
strengthen the view that inheritance is all-per- 
vading, the plain facts of everyday life prove that 
opportunity and environment are of signal im- 
portance, Those of inborn gifts make them tell 
with immensely greater ease if they have the ad- 
vantages of education and training, and of sup- 
port during the early stages of their career.§ 

If these quotations are typical, as they 
seem to be, it would appear that the econ- 
omists tend to throw great weight upon 
social factors in accounting for the actual 

5 ‘*Wealth,’’ 1914, p. 189. 

¢‘*Principles of Economics,’’ 1916, p. 212. 

7**Economies for the General Reader,’’ 1918, 
I 30, 


8 Op. cit., p. 133. 
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differences in earnings except for the ex- 
tremes, that in their minds these differences 
do not with any measure of precision corre- 
spond to differences in native endowment, 
and that consequently very great limita- 
tions are set by social arrangements upon 
equality of economic opportunity. 

By reason of the combined effect of all 
these limitations, including those of nat- 
ural endowments, there exists in any so- 
ciety what has been characterized by 
Cairnes as a series of ‘‘non-competing’’ 
groups. Said this authority: 

What we find, in effect is, not a whole popula- 
tion competing indiscriminately for all ocecupa- 
tions, but a series of industrial layers superimposed 
on one another, within each of which the various 
candidates for employment possess a real and ef- 
fective power of selection, while those occupying 
the several strata are, for all purposes of effective 
competition, practically isolated from each other.® 

These layers comprise the common fact 
of social stratification. 

A number of economists have at differ- 
ent times and for different nations essayed 
a description of this stratification. Several 
have been made by Americans, the one out- 
lined below being that of Taussic: 

I. The lowest group: the diggers and 
delvers; those who do the simplest and 
roughest work in factories; harvest hands. 
Children set to work at the earliest age at 
which they can earn. Education rarely 
earried beyond the legal minimum. 

II. Those who, while not needing spe- 
cialized skill, bear some responsibility, and 
must have some alertness of mind: Motor- 
men; the general run of machine tenders. 

III. The aristocracy of manual labor: 
the skilled workmen; the whole range of 
occupations requiring a sure eye, familiar- 
ity with tools, a deft and trained hand; the 
makers, repairers and adapters of ma- 

9‘*Some Leading Principles of Politieal Eeon- 


omy,’’ 1874, p. 73. 
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echinery. Some accumulation of property, 
some pride in occupation, and a strong 
spirit of independence. Children usually 
finish grammar school, and are prepared by 
apprenticeship or otherwise for a particu- 
lar trade. 

IV. The lower middle class, which avoids 
rough and dirty work, and aims at some 
kind of clerical or semi-intellectual oceu- 
pation: clerks, bookkeepers, salesmen, small 
tradesmen, railway conductors, foremen, 
teachers of lower grades. Secondary school 
usually entered and very often attended 
through its entire course. Commonly a 
feeling of contempt for manual labor, and 
a demarcation of social feeling that does 
not correspond to differences in wages. 

V. The well-to-do: members of profes- 
sions so-called, teachers of higher grades, 
salaried officials, the class of business men 
and managers of industry, the last in 
democratic communities the backbone of 
the whole group. Associations with prop- 
erty and accumulation. Education carried 
to the highest level, commonly through the 
secondary school, often through college or 
university. Long period of education and 
training, slow start on slender earnings 
with an increase of earning power at least 
through middle age. Marriage delayed, 
wives largely ornamental.’® 

Taussig brings the first three groups 
into one broad class of manual laborers 
‘‘beeause their members have the same 
point of view and the same prejudices. 
They expect usually to live on their wages 
not looking to the accumulation of property 
or income derived from property. They 
have a sense of separation from the well- 
to-do and possessing classes. The last two 
groups have a similar sense of solidarity, 
with a feeling of superiority to manual 
labor and an interest in accumulation and 


10 Op. cit., p. 134 ff. 
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property. Business is the core of their 
doings.’’ 

We may thus divide the workers into the ty, 
great classes of the soft-handed and the head 
handed.11 

Two kinds of comment are made upor 
such a classification, one relating to 
over-simplicity, the other to the effect tha: 
it does not represent a hard and fast set of 
categories from generation to generation 
On the first point Seager remarks, 

The assumption that the working populatior 
a country like the United States is divided up int 
a few groups is helpful, but .. . the actual number 
of groups is legion.12 

As to the second Taussig observes, 

So far as these obstacles [environment, lack of 
training, deficiency of inborn qualities] are absent 
or are weakened, there will be a constant seepag 
into the groups above, and a tendency toward 
equalization of wages. This movement for escape 
from the lowest group is strong in the United 
States. All the influences of a democratic society 
—the absence of rigid class distinctions, the at 
mosphere of freedom, the education in the pub! 
schools—tend to break down the barriers betweer 
groups. The position of common laborers in th 
United States (that is in the northern and western 
states) has been kept at its low level only by th 
continued inflow of immigration.13 

By allusion to what has occurred in the 
second generation with the successive great 
waves of immigration, first the Irish, then 
the French Canadians, latterly the varied 
races of eastern Europe, Taussig reminds 
us of the extent of this seepage in a new 
and growing country like our own. In spite 
of these qualifications Seager remarks, 
‘* , . such a stratification already appears 
in the United States and it will show itself 
more and more clearly as the natural re- 
sources of the country come more com- 
pletely under private ownership, unless the 

11 Op. cit., pp. 137, 138. 


12 Op, cit., p. 249. 
18 Op. cit., pp. 138, 139. 
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tendency in this direction is successfully 
opposed by a broad and vigorous social 
liev.’ "24 

The social stratification which remains 
after all due allowance is made for its auto- 
matic alleviation is not viewed by the 
economists with equanimity. They quite 
generally find fault with it as largely un- 
wholesome and unjust. Objections are 
urged against it not only in behalf of the 
individual but of the integrity of the na- 
tion as a Whole. Taussig writes: 


A rate of pay for common laborers much lower 
than that for other laborers is assumed by most 
people to be a part of the order of nature. But it 
is by no means a matter of course; and it is very 

ch a matter of regret. Freedom of occupation 
is one of the most important conditions of happi- 
ness, and the traditional position of common labor 
is due to the absence of such freedom. The dis- 
parities in earnings and in social position of which 
this is the most glaring are not consistent with the 
ideals that are dominating the civilized world. 
They are most of all inconsistent with the aspira- 
tions of democracy. . . . They bring grave social 
dangers, in the intensification of class prejudices 
and class struggles. ... / An elevation of this group 
to a plane of higher pay and better social regard 
would indeed mean that other groups would be 
relatively worse off—they would no longer secure 
the fruits of hard labor on cheap terms; but it 
would mean a better distribution of happiness.15 


The ideal of a better social situation than 
the existing one, quite generally held by 
the economists, is one wherein the differ- 
ences of earnings would, by reason of an 
equilization of opportunity, be defined by 
the free operation of the force of demand 
and supply upon such differences as are 
fixed by native endowment alone. Pat- 
ten’® writes: 

Concealed by the stratifications in society, and 
often hidden from the casual observer, are the eco- 
nomie forces which if unobstructed, would build 
the steps that make progress possible for all. 

14 Op. cit., p. 260. 


15 Op, cit., p. 140. 
16 ‘* New Basis of Civilization,’’ 1910, p. 73. 
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Perhaps none of the economists has 
written more energetically on this theme 
than Carver. In a chapter with the title 
‘‘Socialism and the Present Unrest’’’’ this 
authority says: 

. if we go about it intelligently, patiently 
and courageously, applying our remedies to causes 
rather than to symptoms, we can secure something 
infinitely better than socialism without any of its 
evil consequences. That is to say, we can secure 
equality with liberty. By equality is meant not 
only equality of opportunity, which, of course, we 
must have at any cost; but something approxi- 
mating to equality of income as well... . 

By equality of income is meant not equality as 
between individuals, but equality as between occu- 
pations. If one bricklayer can lay twice as many 
bricks as another, he is worth twice as much and 
ought to have it. . But as between such occu- 
pation as that of bricklayer and some other, such as 
bank clerk, the lawyer, or the railway president, 
there is no reason why there should not be some- 
thing approximating to equality, if the conditions 
of demand and supply could be made to bring it 
about automatically. That is to say, if the supply 
of various kinds of human talent could be so read- 
justed as to make the skill of the railway president 
as abundant relatively to the demand for it as is 
the skill of the bricklayer, the average incomes of 
two occupations would automatically equalize them- 
selves. ... J Again, if one occupation requires a 
longer period of training by way of preparation 
than another, the average annual income in the one 
should be enough higher to compensate for the ex- 
pense and the loss of time involved in the course 
of training. Otherwise there would be inequality 
in favor of the occupation requiring little prepara- 
tory training. 

With so great an insistence upon the im- 
portance of equality of opportunity as a 
remedy for the evils of social stratification 
and its accompanying inequalities in earn- 
ings, it is but to be expected that a corre- 
sponding emphasis should be placed by the 
economists upon education, especially voca- 
tional training. Numerous quotations 
might be made from them on this head, but 
one from the last-mentioned authority will 
suffice : 


17 In his ‘‘ Essays in Social Justice,’’ 1915. 
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It is a sad commentary upon the intelligence of 
our social reformers that so many of them... 
eontinue to apply their remedies to symptoms 
rather than to attack the causes of the bad distri- 
bution of wealth. Because vocational guidance 
and vocational education go at the underlying 
cause, instead of attacking symptoms, they must 
appeal to every real progressive... . 


But the educational program must be a 
thoroughgoing one. 


If it aims merely at redistributing the supply of 
human talent among the laboring classes, that is, 
at making a more efficient body of employees, in- 
creasing the supply of skilled labor, it will result 
only in reducing the wages of skilled labor, and 
enabling the employing classes to get skilled help 
at a lower cost than now, and thus increase their 
profits. What is particularly needed is a more 
numerous and more skilled class of employers. 

. An abundance of entrepreneur talent and a 
ecarcity of labor will bring down the price of the 
one and bring up the price of the other as surely 
as an abundant supply of water on a western plain, 
and a searcity of fertilizer, would bring down the 
price of the one and bring up the price of the 
other. ’’18 

This means, as the author somewhere 
says, the need of a particular emphasis 
upon higher types of business training. 

Writing more particularly from the 
viewpoint of national well-being Marshall 
asserts : 

No change would conduce so much to a rapid 
increase of material wealth as an improvement in 
our schools, and especially those of the middle 
grades, provided it be combined with an extensive 
system of scholarships, which will enable the clever 
son of a working man to rise gradually from 
school till he has the best theoretical and prac- 
tical education which the age can give. 


As for the indirect effect of such a pro- 
gram he observes: 

. the economic value of one great industrial 

genius is sufficient to cover the expenses of the 


education of a whole town; for one new idea, such 
_as Bessemer’s chief invention, adds as much to 


18 Op. cit., 364, 365, 366. 
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England’s productive power as the labor of , 
hundred thousand men.19 


Offering, as it does, such unexampled re. 
turns on the capital invested, the query 
occurs to the economist as to why invest. 
ment in education is so poorly appreciated. 
The key to the mystery lies in the fact that. 
from the viewpoint of the individual, the 
investor and the profit-taker are not the 
same person ; whereas the parent must bear 
the burden of the support of the child dur- 
ing the period of training, the child alone 
ordinarily reaps the benefit. This calls for 
sacrifice except for the well-to-do, and re- 
quires also unusual foresight. Marshal! 
says: 

Most parents are willing enough to do for their 
children what their own parents did for them; 
and perhaps even to go a little beyond it if they 
find themselves among neighbors who happen to 
have a rather higher standard. But to do more 
than this requires, in addition to the moral quali- 
ties of unselfishness and a warmth of affection that 
are perhaps not rare, a certain habit of mind which 
is as yet not very common. It requires the habit 
of regarding a distant event as of nearly the same 
importance as if it were close at hand; this habit 
is at once a chief product and a chief cause of 
civilization and is seldom fully developed except 
among the middle and upper classes of the more 
cultivated nations.20 


Cannan says more succintly, ‘‘There are 

in fact not enough well-disposed par- 

ents with adequate means,’’ while Brown 
writes : 

Frequently the present deprivation which must 
be suffered to meet the cost of training seems 
much greater than can be compensated by the larger 
later earnings to be gained. To many, indeed, the 
eost of training is practically prohibitive. They 
simply can not make the investment. Could funds 
be borrowed for the purpvse at the current rate of 
interest charged on well-secured loans, the invest- 
ment might pay much better than investments of 
other kinds. But the possibility that the borrower 
will become sick, or will die (though life insurance 


19 Op. cit., pp. 
20 Op. cit., pp. 
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times provides for this second contingency), 
vill simply fail to ‘‘make good,’’ makes the s« 
ty uncertain and the funds hard to get. In 
lays of compulsory education up to fourteen 
sixteen years of age, of night schools and of 
S|} ondence schools, possibilities exist for many 
refuse to take advantage of them. But the 
tunities of the poor boy are hardly roseate 
vork daytime and to study nights is much 
ler than to be supported by high-salaried 
rs whilst securing the training for a life work. 
some, despite ambition, the physical strain is 
bitive. For all in such circumstances the se 
ng of the preparation essential to the higher 
of work means years of deprivation of rest, 


r pleasure, or both.21 


Contracts between investing capitalists 


nd youth being prohibited by law, there 
emain for the equalizing of educational 
pportunity only the agencies of the 
hurches, philanthropy and the state. 
Cannan says: 


jut the churches have never had the economic 
neement of their charges primarily in view; 
y have taught in order that children might learn 
read the Bible, or in order to prevent them 
m falling into the hands of the irreligious or 
schismatic. The states have taken up education 
from motives which are complex and difficult to 
ilyze, but it may be said quite safely that none 
them have ever been moved by a desire to 
eapen the products of the ‘‘better-class employ- 
ments’’ by multiplying the persons qualified to 
irsue them. Consequently, while the charitable 
lowments of universities and upper-class schools 
ve had an important influence in reducing the 
remuneration and cheapening the products of the 
tter paid employments, the efforts of the churches 
and the states have rather resulted in diminishing 
the remuneration and cheapening the products of 
he elass of labor which requires a smattering of 
letters, but is scarcely above, if it is at all above, 
the average.22 
American writers tend to give greater 
weight to the influence of the public schools 
and the state universities toward the equal- 
izing of educational opportunity without 


21 Op. cit., pp. 185, 186. 
22 Op. cit., p- 201. 
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according them, however, any thoroughgo- 
ing effect as yet in this direction. They 
look to the future development of free 
publie education, together with some policy 
of support and maintenance to the children 
of families without sufficient means to avail 
themselves of its advantages, as an ultimate 
necessity. Concluding his description of 
the existing distribution of educational op- 
portunity Seager writes: 

It follows from the above considerations that for 
all but the children of the wealthy such education 
as is enjoyed must be public and free. . . . Capi 
tal so used, especially to ineuleate higher stand- 
ards of living and efficiency among children of the 
poor, yields a princely return and will continue to 
do so until the present inequalities disappear. It 
is therefore to the community, and to improvements 
in the free schools, free colleges and free univer- 
sities, that we must look for the removal of the 
disadvantages under which the children of the poor 
now labor. To remove them completely it will be 
necessary not only to improve schools, colleges and 
universities covering all branches of technical and 
professional training, but to raise the standards 
of parents so that they shall be eager to have their 
children enjoy the best advantages and to provide 
in some way for the maintenance of children whose 
parents can not afford to support them during 
their years of study and preparation. The meré 
mention of these needs reenforces what has been 
said of the present lack of equal educational op 
portunities.23 

As has been noted, the economists are 
fully aware of the necessity of supplement- 
ing free schooling of all grades by some sys- 
tem of subsidizing able youth of those 
families who can not afford to support 
them during a period of prolonged train- 
ing. In this connection John Stuart Mil! 
said : 

The state owes no more than elementary educa- 
tion to the entire body of those who can not pay 
for it. But the superior education which it does 
not owe to the whole of the poorer population, it 
owes to the élite of them. 


2 Op. ctt.. 259, 268. 
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Of a proposal to direct the use of certain 
endowments to this end he said: 

The fruits of such a proposal, under any toler- 
able arrangements for carrying it into effect, 
would be almost beyond human power to estimate. 
The gain to society . . . would be but a part of 
the benefit. I believe there is no single thing 
which would go so far to heal class differences, and 
diminish the just dissatisfaction of the best of 
the poorer classes of the nation with their posi- 
tion in it. The real hardship of social inequalities 
to the poor... is not that those who are born poor 
do not obtain the great objects of human desire 
unearned, but that the circumstances of their birth 
preclude their earning them . . . and the feelings 
which give rise to Socialism would be in great 
measure disarmed, or as much of them as is un- 
reasonable or exaggerated, by this just concession 
to that in them which is rational and legitimate.?4 

As to the quality of training required in 
behalf of economic opportunity and its as- 
sociated national improvement, the econ- 
omists do not write with fullness. Marshall 
observes, in a rare chapter on the subject,”* 
that ‘‘what makes the worker of one town 
or country more efficient than those of 
another, is chiefly a superiority in general 
sagacity and energy which is not specialized 
to any one occupation,’’ and minimizes the 
importance of mere manual skill. Others 
eall attention to the effect of the more ecul- 
tural sides of education in erasing the 
marks of social stratification and facilitat- 
ing association and competition. After 
remarking that ‘‘an effective national edu- 
eation of the children of the laboring class, 
is the first thing needful,’’ Mill continues, 
‘the aim of all intellectual training for the 
mass of the people should be .. . to qualify 
them for forming a sound practical judg- 
ment of the circumstances by which they 
are surrounded.’”** By this he seems to 


24‘‘Diseussions and Dissertations,’’ V., pp. 
24, 25. 

25 Op. cit., Bk. IV., Ch. VI, 

26‘*Principles of Political Economy,’’ Bk. ITI., 
Ch. XIII, 
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mean a knowledge of such social and eeo. 
nomic facts as would assist them in alleyi- 
ating their condition. Thus the three prin- 
cipal aspects of education—industria], 
liberal and economic—are given due stress 
in the program recommended by the eeo- 
nomists for the correction of the evils of 
existing inequalities and for the greater 
economic power of the nation. 


Percy E. Davipson 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


ON HISTORIES OF MODERN LITERA- 
TURE WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THEIR USE IN SYNOPTIC 
COURSES 

TuHATr it is possible for prosperity to entail 
difficulties is exemplified with uncommon 
lucidity in the present status of modern 
literature. For the past one thousand 
years and more innumerable poets have 
been inditing visions and prophecies, medi- 
tations and what-not, in the tongues we 
now for convenience’ sake call modern. A 
hundred years ago there were so many 
Schriftsteller in Germany alone that the 
more thoughtful of these were reluctant to 
be known as such; the term connoted some- 
thing slightly uncomplimentary. The num- 
ber of poets the civilized world over has 
been on the constant increase since that 
time—a poet never dies—and is at the 
present legion. And if we except the small 
but frequently prolific writers, the mass of 
material on modern literature is about 
equal in bulk to the literature itself. 

The student suffers therefore from an em- 
barrassment of riches a good deal of which 
is irredeemable paper. He sees at once that 
control of the entire field is impossible. He 
knows too that the choice of a sympathetic 
period can be successfully made only after 
having acquired at least a summary ac- 
quaintance with the whole field. There are 
consequently a great number of things to 
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be borne in mind with regard to general 
histories of literature. Let us elaborate a 
few of these by way of attempting to indi- 
eate the part that may be played by gen- 
eral histories in synoptic courses. And in 
order to keep the subject within bounds we 
shall confine our attention to German. The 
same sort of observations would indubitably 
apply just as well to French and English. 

The Germans did not begin to write his- 
tories of their literature until about 1800, 
though Gottfried von Strassburg and 
Rudolf von Ems digressed in their ficti- 
tious works, in the thirteenth century, to 
praise and to censure their brothers in 
Apollo. But this is not literary history; 
nor ean the critical observations of Luther 
and Opitz be regarded in this light. The 
pioneer in the field was Daniel Georg Mor- 
hof whose two books, the one published at 
Kiel in 1682, the other at Liibeck in 1688, 
bear of course only a slight resemblance to 
a modern history. Though Morhof at- 
tempted to make his works complete and 
coherent, very little was then known of the 
old and middle period, so that he must be 
ruled out on the ground of lack of familiar- 
ity with his subject. Then came Gottsched 
and Lessing, Herder and Goethe, each of 
whom interested himself in his native lit- 
erature without writing a connected trea- 
tise on it. 

And yet, despite this late start with their 
own literature, it was reserved for a Ger- 
man, Friedrich Bouterwek, to write the first 
general history of modern literature (Ital- 
ian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, English, 
German) as now understood and thereby 
establish the science of literary history. 
Bouterwek’s work in twelve volumes, the 
last four of which treat German literature, 
appeared at Gottingen, 1801-1819. This 
work played an important part by way of 
introducing the German Romanticists to 
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foreign literatures. And with the rise of 
the Romantic school at the beginning of 
the last century, literary history in Ger- 
many began to flourish, so that by 1827 it 
was possible for August Koberstein to bring 
out his ‘‘Grundriss zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Nationalliteratur.’’ This was 
really the first work of the kind we have in 
mind. Since then histories of German lit- 
erature have appeared with almost disturb- 
ing frequency. 

The first point to be remembered concern- 
ing these histories is the fact that no two of 
them are alike. Just as no language will 
tolerate exact synonyms so will commerce 
forbid the existence of duplicate books. 
Even in the case of say algebras the writers 
strive after the variety that comes from 
differences in arrangement. Algebras deal 
however with fixed principles and they are 
all written by mathematicians. But one 
history of literature may have been written 
by a teacher (J. G. Robertson), another by 
a poet (R. v. Gottschall), another by a 
eritic (W. Scherer), another by a journalist 
(Fr. Kummer) ; one may be predominantly 
biographic, another philologic, another 
philosophic, and so on. The literature of 
a nation is a many-sided affair and of al- 
most universal appeal. To make therefore 
what may seem like the first link in a daisy- 
chain of commonplaces, the student should 
first find out when, by whom, and from 
what point of view the history, the reading 
of which he contemplates, was written. 

As to the date of publication, if we wish 
to see what German literature meant to the 
Germans of 1827, Koberstein’s work is 
good; if we wish to see what it means to 
them now, Alfred Biese (1912) is much 
better. Literature is a mutable affair and, 
except for a few eternal verities, has to be 
reinterpreted to succeeding generations. 
If Lessing had written a history of German 
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literature we know now just what sort of 
work it would have been; had Heine written 
one it would have resembled Lessing’s in 
no wise and yet both would be valuable. 
Rudolf Haym wrote (1870) a history of a 
definite period from the point of view of 
the philosopher interested in romanticism ; 
Eduard Engel wrote (1907) his compen- 
dious history of the entire field for ‘* Die 
Nichtwissenden.’” The two are totally dis- 
similar. There are just as many varieties 
of histories of German literature as there 
are histories, even among the Germans 
themselves. And the histories of German 
literature written by non-Germans is still 
another affair. With regard to all of these 
histories, students should have their inter- 
est aroused and their faith shaken. 

And they should be impressed by the 
fact that histories are written on widely 
different scales. Max Koch’s ‘Geschichte 
der deutschen Literatur’’ in the Sammlung 
Goschen series covers the entire field from 
Wulfilas to Hauptmann in approximately 
75,000 words, or in about three eights as 
many words as there are in Goethe’s ‘‘ Wil- 
helm Meisters Lehrjahre’’ alone. Goedeke’s 
‘*Grundriss’’ on the other hand contains 
about as many words as Schiller wrote all 
told. That is to say, it is with the writing 
of histories somewhat as it is with the ma- 
king of maps. We have a map a foot 
square setting forth only the ground-plan 
of an industrial plant; or we may have one 
of equal size representing the whole of the 
United States. This small history can be 
nothing but a catalogue of names, dates, 
titles, and aphoristic judgments; and in- 
deed the large one is only a compilation of 
facts out of a sea of facts, and the detailed 
record of a number of personal opinions 
with some of which other lecturers and his- 
torians will agree, and to some of which 
they will take violent exception. 
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As to this last point, it was, as every 
knows, Immanuel Kant who posited 
thesis of the impossibility of the thing-ip- 
itself. Kant said no two people can see ¢] 
same tree, for each sees it through his ow 
organs of sense perception, and these 
never the same in two people. If this | 
true, how much more impossible is it 
two people to see the same man, to sa) 
nothing of the same thousand men and th: 
multifarious works! 

Let us consider the conclusions reached 
by two authorities concerning Nietzsche, 
the most discussed of modern European 
writers. After studying Nietzsche for 
twenty years R. M. Meyer concluded in 
1913 that Nietzsche grasped the funda 
mental problems of life more deeply than 
did either Luther or Spinoza, that his 
‘*Also sprach Zarathustra’’ is the greatest 
epic of modern times, that from the point 
of view of suggestiveness, of Gedenkenvor 
rot, it is superior to Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,’’ tha 
Nietzsche was the most fertile (der gedan 
kenreichste) poet that has ever lived, and 
that he constitutes one of the three greatest 
events that Germany has _ experienced 
within recent years, the other two being the 
founding of the Empire, and scientific in 
ventions and discoveries. Theobald Zieg 
ler, on the other hand, coneluded (1911), 
in his ‘‘Geistige und soziale Strémungen 
Deutschlands im neunzehnten Jahrhun 
dert,’’ that Nietzsche was only a Modephi- 
losoph, that it has not yet been definitely 
determined whether he was a jack-o’-lant- 
ern or a real star, but that we believe that 
the footsteps of those who have come to 
earry him out are already audible before 
the door. This is as if of two geographers 
one were to say that Pikes Peak is over 
14,000 feet high while the other were to 
assert that Pikes Peak is only a gently un- 
dulating knoll which will in course of time 
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mpletely worn away by the process of 
rial attrition. 
that 
Meyer’s 


There is every reason to believe 
se are unprejudiced opinions. 
mparison of Nietzsche with Goethe seems 
‘ially well studied in view of the fact 
Mever had 


rate biography of Goethe. 


written an 
But Ger- 


criticism does contain a goodly num- 


previously 


of opinions which are simply the off- 
spring of prejudice, the jaundice of the 
|. Ludwig Boérne’s deification of Jean 
Paul had no foundation in fact while his 
Both 


Though even 


tuperation of Goethe was senseless. 
nions were ‘‘personal.”’ 
s phase of the matter is interesting, it 
es not concern the serious discussion of 
terary criticism for this is worthless un- 
ss based upon love—the love that is al- 
vs glad to prize and willing to chasten 
if the chastening will help the chastened. 
And like unto this is the perplexing ques- 
n of proportion. If a certain historian 
admires the works of a certain poet, this 
oet is apt to receive a good deal of space ; 
At least this is the 
easiest though not the most charitable way 


if not, but little space. 


to explain the almost complete omission of 
some important writers in histories of Ger- 
man literature and the wordy discussion of 
others who have not received the universal 
There are, for example, 
579 pages in Professor Kuno Francke’s ex- 
cellent ‘‘History of German Literature.’”’ 


suffrage of critics. 


In this entire book twenty-four words in 
the main text and a footnote of six lines are 
devoted to E. T. A. Hoffman, one of the 
few German writers who have had great 
influence on the literatures of foreign coun- 
tries; and he has been very much read at 
home. This is as if a map-maker were to 
represent Colorado as having an area of 
about one hundred square miles. 

But the comparison between the geog- 
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rapher and the historian can easily be ear- 
ried too far; their aims are totally different. 
The geographer’s duties are somewhat simi- 
lar to those of the literary bibliographer. 
statistical side of his 


He deals with the 


subject. His position would more nearly 


resemble that of the historian if he ven- 
tured to express his private opinion as to 
the relative desirability of given states as 
human 


places of abode for beings; if he 


ventured to make some such remark as the 
following: The climate of Pennsylvania is 
the most salubrious to be found anywhere 
in the United States, and owing to its nat 
ural resources and scenic beauty an indi- 
vidual is quite unwise not to live within its 
confines if he possibly can. If the expres- 
sion of such feelings were the geographer’s 
duty, there would be as much divergency 
of opinion between any two geographers as 
now exists between any two literary his- 
torians. The one deals with an exact sci- 
ence that can be treated only objectively, 
the other with an inexact science that can 
be treated only subjectively. 

And it is this very subjectivity of his- 
tories of literature that makes the reading 
of them so profitable, for it is after all dif- 
ferences of opinion that stimulate thought; 
and suggestiveness is born of subjectivity. 
The value of a given bit of literature is a 
matter of opinion. There is nothing more 
helpful than the acquiring of opinions; 
there is even a certain virtue in becoming 
opinionated. But the virtue lies more in 
the acquiring and the becoming than in the 
is for this 


reason important that the student should 


acquisition and the being. It 


read more than one history of literature. 
If he does so, he will have an opportunity 
to form two series of opinions: one as to 
the literature, another as to the histories of 
the literature, and this latter will prove a 
most instructive occupation. 
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Suppose we consider Professor J. G. 
Robertson’s histories of German literature 
—he has written three of them on different 
They all abound in superlative ad- 
jectives. To Professor Robertson, the 
Hartmann who wrote ‘‘Iwein’’ is the un. 
surpassed master of form and style in 
Middle High German; Thomas Murner is 
the most unscrupulous satirist in the whole 
range of literature; Lessing’s 
‘Miss Sara Sampson’’ is the most influ- 
ential innovation in the whole range of the 
German stage; Annette von Droste has 
written the finest German religious poetry 
And so on. 
Present 


seales. 


German 


in the nineteenth century. 
All of this is quite interesting. 


it, however, to the critical student with an 
alert mind and he begins to ask a number 
of questions, as follows: Was not Heine just 
as unscrupulous in his satire as Murner? 
Was not ‘‘Gétz von Berlichingen’’ just as 
much of a dramaturgic innovation as ‘‘ Miss 


Sara Sampson’’? Is not the religious 
poetry of Novalis equal to that of Annette 
von Droste? And in course of time this stu- 
dent will have acquired some valuable ideas 


concerning German literature. The danger , 


lies naturally in the case of the uncritical 
student with the inert mind. He likes to 
have information given to him in tabloid 
and definitive form. If told that a certain 
writer wrote the best religious poetry in 
the nineteenth century he is liable to cling 
to this idea throughout the rest of an un- 
original life, and to read, if he reads at all, 
only this on the ground that only the best 
is worth serious study. But for such minds 
histories of literature have been written in 
vain and on them lecturers spend their 
time to no avail. 

Before passing over this phase of the 
matter—the importance of reading more 
than one history of literature—let us com- 
pare the histories of A. F. C. Vilmar and 
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Fr. Kummer. Both have been lavishly 
praised. The first edition of Vilmar’s his. 
tory must have appeared about 1844. The 
book has been reprinted many times be- 
cause of its excellence and the first edition 
is no longer obtainable. It consists of 487 
large, closely printed pages with 
three vague chapter headings: Aelteste Zeit, 
Alte Zeit, Neue Zeit. It grew out of Vil- 
mar’s lectures on the subject. He simply 
began to write and kept on writing either 
unconscious of or indifferent to the tech- 
nique of book-making as we now know it. 
Dates and biographical sketches are not 
given; nor are the individual works dis. 
eussed. It is a coherent collection of sug- 
gestive observations on German literature 
as an entity. 

The writer can most efficaciously test it 
from the last twenty pages which are de- 
voted to a discussion of the Romantische 
Schule. For the student who is already 
fairly familiar with the romantic move- 
ment, it would be difficult to find more 
interesting reading. After paying a de- 
served tribute to the spiritual stimulus 
offered by Jena in 1800, Vilmar says that 
the fundamental idea of the romanticists 
was Die Einheit der Poesie mit dem Leben. 
Properly interpreted, wiser words have 
never been spoken in this connection, 
though it would be difficult to say how 
many times they have been repeated, in 
modified form, since 1844. This then is 
excellent, despite the fact that Vilmar 
stood so near in time to romanticism. 

But his grouping of the material could 
hardly be worse. E. T. A. Hoffmann is 
not treated as a romanticist at all; he is 
discussed before we come to them, while 
Hélderlin is not taken up until they have 
been disposed of. A geographer can not 
shift the position of his states. As to the 
less important romanticists, two, according 
to Vilmar, deserve especial mention be- 


only 
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cause of their excellence; Eichendorff and 
Karl Lappe. Large encyclopaedias of the 
present do not mention Karl Lappe while 
everyone knows Ejichendorff. As to the 
riticisms, Tieck’s ‘‘Oktavian’’ and ‘‘Geno- 
veva’’ are called vortreffliche Dramen. 
Fouqué’s Ritterstiicke are ranked high, 
Novalis, except for his spiritual songs, is 
ranked low. With all of this and much 
more like it, no one would now agree. 
The book was excellent in its day, and 
valuable now because it shows what was 
considered excellent seventy years ago. 

Friedrich Kummer’s ‘‘ Deutsche Litera- 
turgeschichte des neunzehnten Jahrhund- 
erts’’ 1909, is the exact opposite of Vil- 
mar’s work in every respect. Carefully out 
lined, well proportioned, arranged accord- 
ing to generations, supplied with dates, bio- 
graphical sketches, indices and descrip- 
tions of schools and movements, and con- 
taining the plots of the most important 
works, this book makes the study of 
modern German literature a_ relatively 
easy task. And not only of German liter- 
ature but also of other phases of intellec- 
tual life-philosophy, sculpture, painting, 
musie, science, journalism, and civics-sub- 
jects which Vilmar religiously avoided. 
The very existence of such a book presents 
a real pedagogic problem for those who 
give synoptic courses on this period. 

It consists of 720 pages with about 500 
words to a page. To ‘‘deliver’’ it there- 
fore in a series of lectures would require 
about ninety lecture periods, so that it is 
impossible for the instructor to say as 
much as this book contains in the average 
lecture course. The style of the book is 
good, so that the instructor will have 
trouble to say what he says as well as it is 
here expressed. Kummer worked on his 
history for thirteen years, so that the in- 
structor will have trouble to say what he 
says as accurately as it is here expressed. 


%° 
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And as to the personal appraisements of 
the literature discussed, the student has 
his choice: he may read those contained 
in this book carefully prepared by a 
stranger and checked up by his friends, 
or he may listen to those presented in a 
series of lectures hastily prepared by a 
personal acquaintance and checked up by 
no one. 

To reason this way however is to over- 
look some basic principles in human na- 
ture. An instructor would no more think 
of using another man’s history exclusively 
than he would think of wearing another 
man’s clothing occasionally. And as to 
students, they can hardly be expected to 
master the details of such a work. They 
consider it the business of the instructor 
to give them the data and the criticism. 
What the instructor says may be found in 
substance in many books, and they know 
it. But it appeals to them as being more 
credible when addressed to them by a 
living person. And yet, the vast improve- 
ments that have latterly been made in the 
writing of general histories of literature, 
and the great number of histories at pres- 
ent on the market, should certainly in- 
erease the possibilities of the synoptic 
course. The problem is: Do they do this 
to such an extent as to justify radical 
changes in the method of giving synoptic 
courses ? 

The question deserves an answer for two 
reasons: the synoptic course as defined be- 
low: plays a relatively important part in 

1 By a synoptic course is meant one which treats 
the entire literature of a period of sufficient length 
to necessitate the covering of at least one year’s 
literary output in one lecture period. If, for ex- 
ample, there are 45 lecture periods in a course on 
the history of French literature in the first half of 
the eighteenth century, this would constitute a 
synoptic course. If the same amount of time were 
given to a history of the French drama alone in 
the first half of the eighteenth century, this would 
not be looked upon as a synoptic course, 
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the American university, and the attitude 
toward it seems to be quite different in 
different institutions. Columbia, for ex- 
ample, gave in 1905-06 four graduate 
synoptic courses on English literature, four 
on French and two on German. In 1915- 
1916 Columbia gave seven graduate syn- 
optic courses on English, seven on French 
and four on German, The figures for 
Chicago in 1905-06 were not readily ob- 
tainable. But in 1915-16 Chicago offered 
no graduate synoptie courses at all on 
either English or French and only two on 
German. Chicago did however then offer 
six synoptic courses on English for gradu- 
ates and undergraduates, two to the same 
grade of students on French, and one on 
French to undergraduates and one on Ger- 
man to the same grade of students. In 
1905-06 Harvard gave no graduate syn- 
optie courses at all on either English or 
French and only one on German. To 
graduates and undergraduates Harvard 
gave in 1905-06 six synoptie courses in 
English, three on French and three on 
German. In 1915-16 Harvard offered no 
graduate synoptic courses at all on either 
English or French or German, while it 
gave two on English to undergraduates, 
one on German to the same grade of stu- 
dents, and three on French to graduates 
and undergraduates, and three on German 
to the same grade of students. 

For a number of perfectly patent rea- 
sons, these figures have to be accepted with 
great reserve. Academic nomenclature is 
quite elastic, the line of demarcation be- 
tween graduates and undergraduates is no 
longer sharply drawn, the whole situation 
is complicated by the work done in exten- 
sion and the summer sessions, and dog- 
matie conclusions would have to be based 
on the conditions that prevail in a large 
number of the leading universities. The 
only point that can be made from just 
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these figures is that the graduate synopti 
course seems to be in greater favor at 
Columbia than at Chicago or Harvard 

The two words uppermost in the aea- 
demie mind to-day are ‘‘science’’ 
‘‘efficiency.’’ They are looked upon as t 
parents of ‘‘culture.’’ But the study of a 
great modern literature may be the least 
‘‘seientific’’ of all studies and yet be very 
efficient. It was indeed only quite r 
cently that Professor Ernst Elster, of t 
University of Marburg, made current t 
very term Literaturwissenschaft. He made 
a plea for a more psychological interpreta 
tion of literature. His commitments have 
provoked much discussion. Some have 
contended that there can be no such thing 
as the ‘‘science’’ of literature for the evi 
dent reasons that it admits of so many 
different methods of approach. It does. 
And the existence of so many excellent his- 
tories of modern literature make intensive 
study possible even in an extensive syn- 
optic course. Lectures were formerly 
obliged to concern’ themselves pretty 
largely, in synoptie courses, with literary 
history; they now have an opportunity to 
devote the major part of their time to the 
history of literature. 

There is no sort of university course 
that can be made more interesting than a 
synoptic course on literature. The poet’s 
field is the world. He incorporates and 
comments upon the history of the histor- 
ian, the earth of the geologist, the philoso- 
phy of the philosopher, and so on through- 
out the entire realm of human knowledge. 
What he says may not always be accurate ; 
it is likewise the scientist’s privilege to err. 
But if he be a real poet what he says is 
always suggestive, expressed in choice lan- 
guage, and sure of its appeal to minds 
eapable of elevation. 

So far then as interesting the student is 
concerned, the synoptic course on litera- 





where 
Intere 
tion 


Gener 


Vision 
poets 
By 


dram. 


4, 1920] 


admits of tremendous possibilities. It 
ls upon the lecturer. Some lecturers 
ke elocks that 


over-great 


not reeord time 
accuracy but they strike 


This sort of 


may 
orman chimes. lecturer 
ave great with 
Other 


that keep good time 


suecess a synoptic 


like 


but do not strike 


lecturers are other 


This sort of lecturer owes it to him- 
nd his prospective disciples to steer 
the synoptie course as ordinarily 


rstood. For him and his followers 
of literature have been written 


y 


opportunity lies in specialization; and 


as an unusual opportunity in this 
try at the present time. 
defect Amer- 


student of literature is his pronounced 


creat of the average 


ney to be uncritical; and it is im- 
ssible to make him critical in a synoptic 
‘se that does orally about what the gen- 

history does verbally. It is impos- 
e to make the 


ngs that fundamentally differentiate the 


him appreciate two 
et from the ordinary mortal: the for- 
r’s power of expression and of observa- 
nm. To be that 
nselves in Ways in 


shown others express 


which we do not, 
to be made to realize that others see 
where we see not is almost sure to inspire. 
Interest in things literary is good; inspira 
tion from literature is infinitely better. 
General interest, but no 
They 
ntain three sorts of opinions: the original, 
the traditional and the reformed. For the 
student each has its value and all may be 
But the highest value lies 
in the seeing everything there is to be 


histories arouse 
one of them ever inspired a student. 


f equal value. 
seen in a work—which will in all prob- 
ability be 

like 


poets themselves. 


followed by some interlinear 


visions unto those experienced by 


By way of illustration, let us take a 
lrama with which every literate person is 
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now familiar in a general way, Lessing’s 


‘*Nathan der Weise’’ (1779 If it 


possible to student 


were 


find a who had never 


heard of it, the mental picture after each 
of five SUCCESSIVE about 
Old 


the 


would 

as follows: ‘count of an 
World famil: at \ F ‘ed to 
four corners of 
united antic 
the 
World in 


hints as to 


after twenty years of ron 


comnc1deneées, pre sentation of 


religious conditions in the Old 
the twelfth century with some 
what should he the religious condition of 
The 
glory of religious toleration as proved by 
the three 
} 


Europe in the eighteenth century. 


the fact that various me ‘rs of 


main religions are closely related either by 


friendship or blood. (4) An argument in 


favor of trying to get the other man’s 


point of view, and since religion is pretty 
largely a matter of point of view this is 
medium of 


chosen as a expression. (95 


The virtue of believing in our fellow men. 


But the trouble with the synoptic course 
and the general history arises right here. 
Give the student, or let him read, this last 


interpretative comment, and if he never 


reads the drama itself a number of times 


he will never have an idea of the drama 


as Lessing really wrote it. It is with the 


somewhat as it 1s 
the 
ownership of a diamond is no guarantee 
the 


big idea in literature 


with the precious thing in jewelry: 


of a knowledge of diamonds: 
the 
guarantee of a 


POSSES- 
mentioned idea is no 


knowledge of 
And incidentally, as to em- 


sion of above 
Lessing’s 
magnum opus. 
phasizing the virtue of believing in our 
fellow men, for that the study of literature 
is not necessary. Lessing’s drama is valu- 
able to him and only to him who has read 
it a sufficient number of times to see and 
to feel the genesis and the evolution of its 
thought. And 
this drama on religion the student will be 


central having mastered 
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prepared to read other dramas on the same 


as he would be prepared to 


theme, 
study say Gothie architecture after he had 


just 


become thoroughly acquainted with Roman- 
esque architecture, 
great number of histories 


In short, the 


» tremendous increase in the amount 


literature from year to year certainly 
justify a change in the old method of giv- 
General orientation, 


Ing S) n I ti * courses 


civic background, 
these 
he 
histories where they 


His 


ean be ascertained by the Socratic method 


tagging ol novements, 


biographical data—for important 


the to 


are all 
them 


things student should referred 


the 
recorded. 


general 
acquaintance with 
of question and answer. There is no more 
effective way of 
Let the student read, for ex- 

statement that Wieland’s 
(1766) was the first Buldungs- 


he 


it is a fairly impressive fact. 


giving facts concerning 
literature. 
ample, the 
‘Agathon’’ 
roman in German literature and may 
remember it; 
He will be much more apt to remember it 
if the instructor comments upon it in the 
lecture room. Ask him, however, what was 
the first Bildungsroman in German litera- 
ture and bring it out in this way and he 
will it. It im- 
press him so strongly that he will perform 
the rare task And if he 
does he will know more about a novel of 
this type than he will know after having 
heard brief critical judgments concerning 
all of them. 

The synoptic course should be reformed 
into a of The 
trouble with the seminar as ordinarily con- 
ducted lies in the fact that it is apt to be- 
come a case of having the student rather 
than the lecturer do the lecturing. Stu- 
dents do not as a rule lecture well. Their 
trial may benefit them without being of 
much service to their co-strivers. And if 


the attendance is at all large, each student 


never forget may indeed 


of reading it. 


sort reversed seminar. 
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reports with discouraging 
And yet the critical student wi 
after years that while the synopt 
of the old type was the more 
the seminar was the more valua 
Now reverse the process and 
turer analyze a few typical n 


bearir 


in chronological order, Oo 
that any good work gives a good 
the thought of the age in w 

written; let him approach th 


‘Tor 
let him if you please 


discusses d la Plato in his ‘ 
Lliad’”’ 
little, and the result will be a set 
As 


conventional notebook is frequent 


realy worth preservation. 


an as ever 


Exe 


purposes of immediate review ur 


as worthless object 


shelter in a student’s library. 


game instructor who gave the 
student would ever dream of revi 
The only 


which they could be made relia 


period from his notes. 


be to have the instructor correct and : 
them just as he would correct and 
exercises in composition. But lectur: 
Nor do students do 


For r 


not do this. 
the help of general histories. 
in later years they read the histories 
pendent of their notes, and there! 
a tale. 

Literature is an artistic visualizat 
faithful of Th 
literary works may vary infinitely 


reflection life. 
tie worth, it is impossible to classi! 
literature as either good or bad. T! 
no such thing as bad literature. T 
to say, there is no literature the aut! 
which tries to prove that evil is 

fended, at least not in the works that 
up for discussion in general histories 
synoptic courses. All of this literatu 
therefore worth something and our 0} 
of it is determined by our familiarity 


Evil may be portrayed but it is never 
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admire only what we understand 
matter of antecedent 
A novel or drama complicated 
general 


erest 1S a 
and rich in observations 
one reader and fascinate another 
vhom aecept the same literary 
s and enjoy the same literary ability ; 
y a question as to how nearly 
A pre- 


average 


ork has been mastered. 
t of the 


ompletely master with one read- 


fiction which 
ily worth one reading. 

litera- 
the 


information concerning 


he obligatory function of 
storian. He has approached his 
practically every point of view. 

done his duty so often and so well 
should now be the aim of the syn- 
turer to teach the literature itself. 
ferent though the two undertakings may 
success of the one depends upon the 

ss of the other, though not to an equal 
Much information concerning lit- 

ture tends to make the mind journal- 
a genuine appreciation of the litera- 

re itself tends to make the mind critical. 
not encroach 


historian can 


n the territory of the lecturer on the 


terary 


course as above advocated; lack 

and regard for proportion forbid 

the synoptic lecturer may all too 
assume the réle of the literary his- 

human nature and modern tend- 

es invite it. 

ALLEN W. PORTERFIELD 

New York 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY 
Tue Experiment Station Record gives an 
abstract of a paper by Dr. H. Dérfler in a Ger- 
n agricultural journal in which he discusses 
eans of developing the agricultural instruc- 
n for the farming population of Germany, 

f fostering a greater personal responsi- 
ty on the part of the farmer in his sphere 


of work and toward the public. He recom- 
mends that the present system of agricultural 
instruction for farmers, consisting of instrue- 
tion for adults by means of demonstrations 
and farm papers, and of instruction for farm 
deemed of 


and sug 


boys in winter schools, which 
only sporadic value, be ré 
» rural masses the 


il should 1 


e 


subjects an agricultural] 
day and evening classes in 
ion should be held 


completed the rural scho 


for fa 
ginning work on the farm. 
should be adapted to local conditions and work 


seasons, and should be supplemented by ex- 


hibitions and a study of farm machinery and 


implementa These classes should not be con- 
ducted in the usual question-and-answer school 
system, but in a more informal manner, and 
will be possible only where the services of the 
regular school teacher can be utilized for the 
agricultural instruction. This would necessi- 
tate training courses for teacher-students and 
teachers in service, which could be given by 
the agricultural instructor during vacations or 
at the usual teachers’ meetings. It is further 
recommended that agricultural illustrative ma- 
terial be extended and studied more inten- 
sively, and that the school garden be used for 
variety tests, fertilizer experiments, etc., as an 
introduction to practical work. The plan out 


lined is considered only a 


necessary prepara- 


ideal, namely, the ex- 


tory step toward the 
pansion of these evening classes and the public 
obligatory 
With the in- 
troduction of the latter, the instruction in the 


continuation school into public 


vocational agricultural schools. 


agricultural winter school would need to be 
reorganized to meet the needs of the more 
promising or efficient agricultural students, 
and to train managers, cooperative officials, 
subordinate state officials, etc. The prepara- 
tory training they are at present obliged to 
give could be discontinued and its course re- 
duced from two winter half years to one. 
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MR. ROCKEFELLER’'S GIFT FOR MEDICAL 
EDUCATION IN CANADA 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


2 OOO OOO 


ual d 


eond 
school 


these 


be eondu > I he same 


$50,000,000 to the foundation o1 same hours as other classes 
if $20.06 MW) ¢ he . 
E S20,000,0 : - Reports from various districts 
| Education OarUu, si ° licate that employers and 


. een weal ~oOneratiol 
My attention has been called are working in cooperation 
some of the medical schools Canada, but : : of the Continuation School 


of the > ‘ ‘dueation Board are iv of two of the largest asso 
“1 States, I under Facturers have without 
ay not be used for Canad partment that the members 


schools. The Canadian people are our neighbors ions are anxious to meet every r 


They are lv bound to us by ties of race, lan the law. Numerous letters receivé 


partment appear to confirm this state: 


and international friendship, and they have 
without stint sacrificed themselves, their youth and It is reported that in several instar 
their resources to the end that democracy might have complained because they th 


saved and extended. For those reasons, if required them to pay 
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iargedad minors 
+ ] } 
1 the law when 


ple would eo 


the children discharged for 


ken back on request of the super 


i spirit 
ion has been 
housing 
yn schools in At 
Amboy, Newark, New Bruns 
Plainfield, Hudson County and 
ees in the state. With one or 
he spirit of the young people 


s surprisingly good. The Newark 
cehool for Girls, for example, has 
his number, the prin 

’ 

iri 
bliged to return ) 
usiasm and interest of the teach- 

On the whi le, 


THE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AND THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT 
ES AT THE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICUL Ox November 2 the vy 
TURAL COLLEGE al 


nayprity ray } re than ZU0 000 


Kenyon L. Butterrietp, of th tu 


ional amendment containing 
tts Agricultural College, |] ad st 


las forward-looking 
1 1] 
substantially 


I the college: 


} - f+ 
resignations from the prof nereatter ( 
during the summer vae; treasury toward 


he past year, which is ; ul school an amount which 
1 record for the college $30 per pupil per year ir 
em concerning } 


+ , ntar 
tne elem al 


s one department east $30 per pupil 

mber of it who was with it in Jun } } 
the elementary 

another department has but one member, + 

: pu] : in average 

lepartment but two. Changes in the 

ie 


eler : , 
are more serious than the average busi — : 

would realize. Many of the clerks are rhe amendment als 
graduates who have gradually developed a chool moneys contributed 
ige of scientific materials so that their ser- per cent. of 
re almost indispensable to the teacher or 


county, must be used for the payment of 
gator. 


ers’ salaries. ‘ith the moneys provided | 
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amendment California will be able to estab- 
lish a state-wide minimum salary of fully 
$1,300 a year. 


The amendment redefines the state school 
system and makes the kindergarten schools a 
part of the system. The amendment also pro- 
vides for normal schools or teachers’ colleges 

The amendment was proposed and cam- 
paigned for vigorously by the California 
Teachers’ Association. The campaign was 
under the direction of a committee of the asso- 
ciation. This state-wide committee, of which 
County Superintendent Mark Keppel, of Los 
Angeles, was chairman, was appointed last 
April to draft the amendment, to submit it by 
initiative petition and to procure its approval 
by the voters. The committee drafted the 
amendment and placed it upon the ballot with 
many thousands of signatures in excess of the 
55,097 that were needed. 

The association carried the fight for the 
amendment into every city, town and school 
district in the state. A “ Primer of Education 
and School Finance” was printed in the 
Sierra Educational News, the official organ of 
the association. This primer was then issued 
in pamphlet form for the use of the campaign 
workers throughout the state. Nearly two 
million campaign cards with the slogan, “ A 
square deal for every child,” were systemat- 
ically distributed among the voters. Hundreds 
of “Amendment Sixteen” meetings were 
held. Thousands of automobiles carried the 
“ Amendment Sixteen” appeal. 

The teachers secured most generous support 
from the press. Through moneys raised by 
teachers, display ads, giving all the facts, were 


run in the principal newspapers throughout 


the state. The movies took a prominent part 


in the campaign. Many clubs and fraternal 
orders cooperated in the campaign of educa- 
tion. The school forces of California acted as 
a unit. The entire cost of the campaign was 
borne through contributions made by superin- 


tendents, principals and teachers. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Joun GaspBert BowMan, president of the 
University of Iowa from 1911 to 1914, has 


been elected chancellor of 
Pittsburgh to succeed Dr. Samue 
Cormick. 


At the recent meeting of the A 
State Universities in Washington. 
E. A. Birge, of the University of 
was elected president for the comi: 
President R. J. Aley, f the U 
Maine, was chosen vice-president 
McVey, president of the Universit 
tucky, was reelected secretary 

Mr. J. W. Barton, recently fel] 
chology in the University of M 
formerly a member of the faculty 
versity of Utah, has been 
professor of philosophy and 
school of education of the Un 

Tuomas E. Tuompson, formerly 
tendent of schools in Monrovia, 
pointed director of research wo 
tests in the San Francisco 
School. 

THE special faculties f Cornell 


} 


have elected for this year their 
conference with committees of the 
trustees as follows: Arts and Sciex 


Frank Thilly, Ernest Merritt and H 


enport; Law, Dean E. H. Woodrufl 


Bogert and C. T. 

F. M. Brauner; Civi 

FE. Haskell, F. A. Barne 

Mechanical Engineering, 

and A. E. Wells; Medical 
Secretary A. T. Kerr, B. 
Sutherland Simpson. 

AFTER twenty-five years of acti 
teaching and research work in a 
try and chemical en 
chusetts Institute of T 
H. Walker has tendered his resignat 


rector of the Division of Industrial ( 


tion and Research to take effect on J 
He will be succeeded by Professor ( 


Norton, professor of industrial phys 


director of the Research Laboratory 


dustrial Physies. This division act 
institute in the administration of 
tion incurred under the Technology 


+ 


} > 
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er 200 of the most prominent indus- 
the country have made contracts in- 
annual retainer fees of over a quarter 


lars. 


m C. B. Ripcaway, head of the de- 
f mathematics at the University 


is retiring after twenty-four 


ervice. 

“on LeFscHuetz, professor of mathe 
the University of Kansas, is absent 
luring this academic year and is at 


Europe. 


iomas F, Hunt, dean of the college of 
of the University of California, 

‘ ppointed a delegate from the United 
the general assembly of the Interna 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome, No- 
-15. Dean 
leave from the university. 


Hunt is in Europe on 


Mitprep SEVERANCE, instructor in 
s at Cornell University since 1917, who 
resigned, sailed on October 15 for Eu- 
After a short stay in Paris she will go 
secretary at the 
ts’ hostel. The work of this organiza- 
s largely among Belgian women whose 


Miss 


has previously been in war service 


vere broken up during the war. 


ce, 


has 


inted lecturer on child hygiene in 


ApELAIDE Brown, of San Francisco, 


sion of medicine in the Stanford Uni- 
Medical School. Dr. 


er of years taken an active 


Brown has for 
part in 
velfare work and the development of 
health work especially among women 
uldren in the state of California. 

Herpert R. Stroiz has been appointed 
nt state supervisor of physical educa- 
for California. Dr. Stolz is a Stanford 


te and was a Rhodes scholar at Oxford. 


s served as director of physical educa- 
for men at Stanford. 


annual meeting of the New York State 
ers Association was held in Rochester, 


mber 22-24. Speakers at the general sec- 


included Governor W. L. Harding, of 
Iowa; President F. W. Gunsaulus, of the Ar- 
mour Institute of Technology, and President 
Arthur E. Bestor, of the Chautauqua Institu- 
tion, 


tions 


Professor Daniel Hull, as 
sistant superintendent of the El Paso High 
School 


On ( Jetober 28. 


» gave 


Division, of the 


under the auspices of the South 
Associa 


periods of 


western American 


tion, a lecture on “ The glacial 
North 


omy.” 


astron 


America and their relation to 


New York City Prin 


guest of 


At the meeting of the 
cipals Association on December 5, the 
the evening was Dr. William J. O’Shea, asso- 
schools, who 


“Problems and procedure in c 


ciate superintendent of spoke on 


nnection with 


the appointment and transfer of teachers.” 


A course of three public lectures on “ Pres- 
ent Tendencies of Philosophy in America,” at 


has 


Montague, professor of phi- 


King’s College, London, been given by 


Professor W. r. 
losophy at 
J. E. 


gave a lecture 


Columbia University. Professor 


Cx lege, 


Boodin, professor at Carleton 


on “ Pragmatism: its right and 


left wings.” 


Tue American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
will hold its 
from December 7 to 10, Engineering 
Societies’ New York City. has ar 
in honor of Dr 

man and 


who d ed 


of eighty 


neers, which annual meeting 
Building 
ranged a memorial 


John Alfred 


maker of 


program 
Brashear, 
astronomical in 
last April in Pittsburgh at 
Brashear, 


years. The principal eulogy 


who had been acting chancellor of the Uni 


leader the edu- 


versity of Pittsburgh and 
cational work of he city, w be de ivered 
by Dr. Henry S 


Carnegie Foundation for the 


tehett, president of the 
Advancement of 
Teaching. 


} 


Tue bronze bust of the late 
Charles R. Van Hise, by 
been purchased and presented to the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin by Thomas E 
of Madison, was placed in the State Historical 


President 


Pietro, which has 


Brittingham, 
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i | ed 1 pedestal on the i i 
eC] ! i Visible trom the nrs 

1 s« 1 fi rridors, and will probal 
permaner [he bust was ex 


exhil t " inber f months in } 
American Museu ' Natur History, Ne 
\ I d rea ved } i Ts T T in 


it he il re ires ¢ l vers 
vas purchased and presented to the u 

versity by T! E Brittine) . » ole 

the d r I | tue The uppel 


college instruction and its relation to the ] 


schools. In connection with the last topic 


which demonstrated the fact that through t 
moving picture the students in high school 
and small colleges may receive the benefits of 
experimental demonstrations which would 
otherwise be denied them because of la: 


equipment and teacher’s time. 


Tne three lectures on the Beemer Found 
tion at DePauw University were delivered this 
year by Dr. Robert E. Speer, on October 11, 
and succeeding days. Of the four hundred 
Rector scholarships (men) maintained by at 
endowment of $800,000, given by Edward 


Rector, Esq., of Chicago, 146 are now enrolled 


THe University of Virginia, founded by 
Thomas Jefferson, is preparing to celebrate its 
centennial anniversary next June, when it is 


expected that the alumni and friends will pre- 








howed several educational moving pictures 


Dr. FRANK BILLIvas, 


edicine in the Universit) f ( 


t residue of his estate to N 
sity at Northfield, Vt l 

+ } . 
sp publi bequests or 1 I 


ncluding $100,000 to the J 
mont, and $100,000 to Brown 1 


s bequest to Norwich U 
Hawkins said he made it bec; 


ve All €iS¢ l 1 m iry ¢ 
tendencies being t deve pis 
mm vhnho are more Kely tT 


by the Norwich graduates in 
sea whenever they have been 
serve their country.” General H 
$100,000 to the Society for the P 
( ruelty to Animals, of which 
director, with the instruction that 


f this bequest be used “to al 


horrors of vivisection and to comp 

practise 1t to Make Known W ti 
Re +] , > 1H ] 

a ual methods ot their unspeaka 


IT is expected that the Montr 
Navigation, which carried out its 
last year, will be opened again this 1 
approximately 100 students. Last 
than forty seamen from the Great 
the St. Lawrence River qualified 
school to be mates and captains 
lake steamers. Many who had such 
took advanced courses and were give! 
tificates enabling them to navigate 


the coastal trade. 

Ir is reported that the present 
cabinet has stopped the first effort 
universities to the poorer people by 


an appropriation of 500,000 pesetas, 
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beral cabinet to furnish scholar- THE annual report of the vice-chancellor of 
needy students in the higher schools. the University of Manchester for 1919-20 
er of students in El Azhar Univer- shows the record number of 2,933 students in 
have gone on strike. Their de- the various faculties, or twice the number 
re chiefly for internal reform, but the registered in 1914-15, and 1,182 more than 
so a protest against the recent rule in 1918-19. There were 586 women students 


were 11! the 


students must not mix in polities. in attendance, of om 143 
Faculty of Medicine, and 183 in the Teacher 


to a press cablegram students at 
rsity of Bologna have published a raining Department; 1,780 


‘ i. . . : ove he ava ~~) 
leclaring they will refuse to attend above the age of 2 


nduected by the Socialist professors classes not included 


and Didone, who, it is declared, ™odated an additional 


he university, staining the glory the session 17 studer 


trious phalanx of great teachers of nected with the new 


iniversity is proud.” The mani- accommcdation 
res the students will refuse to ac- again proved insufficien 
degrees if awarded by such for 25 vacant places 

women students there were 


AND is attempting to solve the AccorDING to the Journa 


f professors’ pay by having them Medical Association, the number 

two different colleges at the same physicians in Berlin has gradually increased 
usanne, Freiburg and Geneva are to fifty, excluding three specialists—one each 
three institutions to try the plan. in otology, ophthalmology 


urnal of the American Medical As- These physicians are not 


. . nit ‘ » selecte Perry 
reports that in order to demonstrate but are selected from 


the needs of the privatdocents, practitioners in 


tv of docents at the University of part-time service 
. . afta he children 
in the year sent out questionnaires after the children 


an attendances 


obtain information regarding the 

=a 2 

status of its members. Forty-three 8nd pupils. 
xty-four docents answered the ques examination 

and special exami: 


be 


’ these, twenty-two were medical men, 


ty of whom also practise medicine ein swimming 
those seek 


rage age was 41.8 years for the med- 


ip and 36.8 for the non-medical] group, At stated intervals 


verage period of teaching was 8.2 for evidence of infect 
sanitary arrangements 


spected. Special exal 


years, respectively. The average an- 
“ome of all docents was 1,071 marks: 
;' = ; =. 

was 5,000 marks, next in order uired of unfit childr 


ks, and the lowest 50 marks. Tw privately at the expense 


definite income of 1,200 and 1,500 marks children in speci: 


ted teaching assignments, six had sti- minded, 


ranging from 240 to 1,500 marks and pupils. Then, to 


1 appointments as assistants. Only duties include certain 


al welfare, such 


Sc") 


the docents had an income in excess 
1) above their fees for teaching, while children recommended for 
* the twenty-two medical docents had so-called vacation hom 


annual income of less than 10,000 excursions to neutral « 


visions are made for the 
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instance, by the establishment 


of dental clinies. 
On October 18 the of the Higher 


London 


rep rt 


Education Sub-Committee on Uni- 


versity was adopted at a special] meeting of 
the Education Committee of the London 
County Council. Mr. H. C. Gooch said that, 
having obtained an assurance from the presi- 


dent of the Board of Education that 


ance of the Bloomsbury site for th 


quarters of the university would not close 


from Treasury sources 


the 


door against grants 


towards the building and equipment of 


new premises, the sub-committee felt justified 
in recommending the Education Committee 
to ask 


building grant. 


Jouneil to 
He moved: “ That, subject 


the ¢ make a conditional 
being made be- 
the 
reinstatement of King’s 


and 


in the event of the University of London ac- 


to satisfactory arrangements 
government and council of 
for the 


College on the proposed Bloomsbury site, 


tween the 


King’s College 


cepting the site in Bloomsbury referred to in 
Mr. H. A. L 


1920, and provided that adequate grants are 


Fisher’s letter dated April 7, 


made by the government for the erection of 


administrative buildings on the new site, the 
council is prepared lo consider an application 
for a building grant for this purpose subject 
to the condition that 


tion shall not exceed one third of the contri- 


the council’s contribu- 


bution made by the government in respect of 
expenditure not exceeding £1,000,000, and that 
the 


The resolution was adopted by eighteen votes 


council be recommended accordingly.” 


against five. 

THE annual meetings of the Kansas State 
Teachers Association opened on October 28 in 
the cities of Topeka, Independence, Hutchin- 
son and Hays. Practically every city school 
system in the state closed its schools begin- 
ning on October 27, for the remainder of the 
week so that its full teaching force could at- 
tend the meetings, and many of the cities 
paid a part or all the expenses of the teachers 
who attend the conventions. Emporia voted 
to pay the round trip railway fare of all of 
its teachers to the 
City paid its teachers a bonus of $10 each 


Topeka meeting. Jewell 






































for attending the meetings, and N 
Kansas City, Wi 
Seott, Arkansas ( 


Chanute, Lawrence and Ottawa ar 


a $20 bonus. 


burg, Fort 


larger cities that have reported 
enrollment for the meetings. Fr 


heavy enrolment 


schools a 


every county in Kansas 
Kansas State Teachers’ Associat 
at Topeka, Wichita, Pittsburg 
and the total number attending tl 


12,927. 


ings was This year it 
that the attendance would exceed 


[ue Journal of Education report 
McAllen, Texas, the board of edu 
built a teachers’ club that will hous 


two teachers and furnish meals at 
many more. Out of a bond issue of $1( 
the sum of $35,000 was set aside, and 
handsome brick building of the Spa 
low court type was constructed. Th 
is complete in every detail, and is so arr 
that it can be easily enlarged by ext 
wings down the side of the court. Ey 
is an outside room. There are bedr 


thirty-two teachers, servant’s room, 
manager’s room, four bathrooms, kit 
dining room, reception room and 
parlor, 
them 


Every bedroom has running 


with tile floor, an elegant 


screened-in porches, four of 
the court. 
a built-in dressing table, dresser and 
clothes closet. The furnishings throug! 
in keeping with the excellence of the } 
A hostess-manager has been employe 
salary of $1,800 for eleven months. S 
have complete charge, and is accountab! 


The 


had experience as a dietitian and for a1 


to the superintendent. incumbent 


of years was dean of students in 
A rent 


be charged to each roomer, which thoug! 


state’s largest city high schools. 


sonable will largely take care of the 
and sinking fund on the bonds, and 
course of forty years will nearly pay 


building. The school district will not 


considerable sum of money on the 


+ 


Although the dining room will not 


‘ 
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the cooperative basis the meals will 


d approximately at cost. 


romote a closer relationship between 
rsity of Chicago and its alumni and 
ts faculties and trustees, as well as 
representative Chicagoans in the 
fourteen university commissions 
ganized, one for each of the main 
nters of interest in the university 

On each of the commissions the alumni, 
rens of Chicago not connected in 
capacity with the university, and 

| be represented. These commissions 
at least once each quarter and at 

» meeting a year will be with the entire 
‘oree of the group. At these meetings 
of the group will be considered from 
ried points of view represented, and 
ns for its improvement may be made 
me by the commission to the board of 
stees through the president of the univer- 

lo increase the official contact and per- 

§ iequaintanee of the trustees with the 
roups which make up the life of the 
rsity, the trustees have voted to give a 
to the members of the university com- 
ns during the Spring Quarter each year 
linner to the members of the faculties 
the autumn quarter. The first trus- 
nner to members of the faculties was 
the evening of October 4 in Ida Noyes 


Southwestern Presbyterian University, 
sville, Tennessee, a denominational col- 
under the care of the Synods of Tennes- 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana -of 
Southern Presbyterian Church, organized 
1875, is planning to remove to Memphis, 

nnessee. The controlling state synods and 
» board of directors have taken action pro- 
ling for its removal. The city of Memphis 
fered at least five hundred thousand dollars 

‘ondition that the board of directors col- 


+ 


least an additional million dollars. 


ant a 
The campaign in Memphis from October 8 
to 18 closed with subscriptions amounting to 
» hundred and eighty-five thousand dollars, 


nd the offer of two sites for the institution. 


The campaign for one million dollars will 
begin in the near future. The institution 
will probably be called “ Southwestern—The 
College of the Mississippi Valley.” It 1s 
planned to make the institution an efficient 
smal! college and to limit the number of stu- 


dents accepted to five hundred. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
WHAT THEY READ 


Four hundred and fifty-three University of 
Michigan students, 88 women and 365 men, 
report to their instructors in Political Science 
1, that they spend, respectively, six and six 
and one half hours of each week in reading 
the current newspapers and magazines. The 
reports were made upon formal request of the 
instructors and by students of the literary 
college who belong to the three upper classes 

While two students read only one journal, 
13 only two, and 47 more than seven, the 
average person reads four or five. 974 per 
cent. of the men read the Vichigan Daily. 
which claims a full 100 per cent. of readers 
from the young women. Slightly more than 
one half the men read the Detroit Free Press 


and exactly one half of the women One 
third of the men peruse the Chicago Tribune 
but only two of the women read the “ World’s 
Greatest Newspaper.” 

One out of every seven in this group read 
the New York Times, 30 per cent. the Literary 
Digest, while the American has a slightly 


17 


larger following. The “high brow” magazine 


hailing from Boston, numbers but 32 readers 
Of these, 19 women favor the A/lantic, while 
only 13 men seem to care for this reflector of 
the Harvard culture. Popular Mechanics has 
seven and the Scientific American has 11 
readers from among the men: the Women’s 
Home Companion 21 and the Ladies Home 
Journal, seven from among the young women, 
all properly enough, but it does not appear 
why the nine readers each of the Review of 
Reviews and the Outlook are all from the 
masculine group. 

The Independent has 11 readers, eight men 
and three women, The National Geographic 
12, the Red Book 43, 38 men and four women, 





the Cosmopolitan 79, 
and last but first, the famous IJilustrated 
Weekly founded A. D. 1728, by Benj. Frank 
lin. This, per- 


formed for posterity by Franklin, seems to be 


the Di frou Ne ws 52, 


among the many services 


fully appreciated by the Michigan undergrad- 


uates. 218 men—59 out of each hundred— 


ut of a hundred—read thx 
Post. Nor are they un 


generous in the time they devote to it. 


and 51 women—63 « 
Saturday Evening 

Of the six and one half hours given tu read 
ing each week, the men spend two hours, less 
two minutes, and the women two hours plus 
one minute from their six hours, in reading 
the Post. The Michigan Daily claims slightly 
more than an hour and a half, and the Free 
Press but little less time. The 7'ribune, 
rival of the Post, 


with 
113 minutes, is the nearest 
which wins about one third of the free read- 
ing time. 

Review is not 


But neither is 


The conservative Weekly 


mentioned by one of the 453 


Photoplay, or any of the “ movie” magazines, 


a religious or reform journal, nor yet one of 
sheets. The “ liberal” 


The Nation. 


the radical or “ red” 
journals can not boast. Survey, 
New Republic, than readers 
each, while Judge, Life, The Set, The 


Vanity Fair, are all in the same 


have less seven 


Smart 
Chimes, and 
unfavored class 


The Ann Arbor 


learned from another source, purchases from 


student community it is 
the local agencies, 700 copies of the Post and 


an almost equal number of the “movie” 
magazines. 


J. E 


MICHIGAN, 


KIRKPATRICK 
UNIVERSITY OF 
ANN ARBOR 


THE STATUS OF COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


To tHe Epitor or Scuoon anp Society: As 
supplement to my article “ The status of com- 
” in the issue of SCHOOL AND 


1920, I beg to add 


parative literature 
Society for September 18, 
one to the list of institutions with a separate 
professorship of comparative literature, to wit, 
De Pauw University, with some ten courses in 


the field of literary criticism and world litera- 


ture, although but one with a direct title, Com- 
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parative American Literature. Pr 
den’s chair has existed since 1913 
count for the omission only on be 
Pauw happened to be missing 
catalogues which I used in the H 
logue room. 


W. HH. ¢ 


QUOTATIONS 

SUPERANNUATION OF ENGLISH UN 
TEACHERS 

AN inquiry is being made by 
the federated superannuation syst: 
versities as to “what capital sw 
involved to place senior members 
of university institutions in receipt 

grants in a position comparable 
federati 
been in operation during the tenu 


This 


treasury 


would have enjoyed had the 


university appointments.” 
been authorized by the 
university grants committee. It 
generally known, however, that the suge 
arose in the council of the federated 
nuation system, and the authorizat 
means that the treasury is paying tl 
involved in the inquiry. No doubt 
time the staffs of the various univers 
tutions have received ce 


pies of 
form of inquiry with a request 


ain particulars, and 


most of 
require to be told that the simp! 
questions has no obvious relatior 
culty of answering them. 

We fear that the 


analyst will have to be requisitioned 


sery ices 


. . . . . 
spective particulars regarding salar 


be given with any degree of accur I . 


point of fact, we seriously doubt whet 
particulars can be given with the 
degree of accuracy; if some other pri! 


} 


not adopted, the inquiry might eas 


into a farce. Apart from this, howev 
facts emerge— (1) the ambiguity u 


of the term senior, and (2) the restr 
of the term service. If we are to supp 
one section of university teachers 

considered in respect of retrospective 


and another not, it is perfectly clear t a 





really understands the temper of uni- 
that the 
ree and the treasury are asking for 
Where is the 
leed, should be be 


ichers university grants 


line to be drawn? 
drawn? If retro- 
enefits are to be given to one, they 
given to another. The school teach- 
makes ho such dis- 
The 


that act had no desire to bring a 


nnuation) act 
respect of its beneficiaries. 


about their ears! To draw any 
» between one set of university teach- 

ther, or to limit the retrospective 
number of 


a certain years or 


‘eceipt of salaries above a certain 


ild be manifestly unjust, and will 


ead to eriticism and provoke dis- 


Serious as this point is, however, it is not 
is as the question of service. The in- 


directed to ascertain the 


Is being 


+ 


if service in universities constituent 


ges and universities, and university col- 

implication being that no service 
» such institutions is to count for retro- 
If this 


s difficult to interpret the inquiry in 


ve benefits. is what is meant, 
her sense, a grave injustice will be done 

t inconsiderable number of university 
ers at the present moment, and a dis- 
njury will be inflicted upon the univer- 
According to this inter- 


has at 


es in the future. 


nm, & university teacher who 
time or other of his career seen service 
school—elementary or secondary—or in a 
ege of non-university rank, will not be 
ved to calculate such service as pension- 
respect of retrospective benefits. 
Surely this is a very absurd position of affairs. 
As for the future, if the same principle 
perates one of the bridges, and a very im- 
ortant one, connecting the schools with the 


If, for ex- 


a teacher spends the whole of his 


+ 


versities will be broken down. 


reer in a school, or the whole of it in a 
versity he will receive full pension bene- 
Ry hts; but if he is so unfortunate as to spend 
ofits, part of his career in a school or technical col- 


ege of non-university rank before coming a 
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be muleted of 
This 


being so, a barrier is set up, and not only the 


university teacher, he is t 
some portion of his pension benefits. 


schools suffer, but also the 


Nature. 


universities.— 


FINANCIAL NEEDS OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 

for subscriptions last 
Fund ( 


pressing needs of the uni 


In its appea 


the Harvard Endowment rmmittee 


summarized the 
$17,250,000. Of this, 


versity at $12,000,000 


was asked to permit a fifty per cent. increase 


in the salaries ot the pr fessors and other 
members of the instructing staff. A little 


over $12,000,000 has, in fact, been subscribed; 


but of this, $1,000,000 is not available for the 


general increase in salaries, because, by the 


agreement for a subsidy from the General 


Edueation Soard, it must be devoted, when 
paid in, to the graduate school of education. 
This is true also of other gifts, amounting to 
over a million of dollars, contributed for spe- 


The 


first 


cial purposes. increase in salaries was 


obviously the need, because it was the 


duty of the university, before all else, to pay 
a reasonable compensation to its instructing 
staff, and the increases that have been made 
are certainly no more than are demanded by 
the rise in the cost of living. The income on 
the subscriptions already made, when fully 
paid in, will not, therefore, cover the increase 
in salaries of the teachinging staff. To do 
this will require a couple of million dollars 
more, be fore the other needs of the univer- 
sity are touched. 

Among the other pressing needs mentioned 
by the committe in its pamphlet, that for the 
should 


Harvard 


improvement of chemistry probably 


stand first. In this subject is dis- 
tinctly behind the place which she ought to 
fill. The instructing staff is excellent, so far 
as it goes, but the laboratories are extremely 
deficient. 


constructed for its present purpose, and quite 


Boylston Hall is very old, not well 
inadequate for modern use. We need large, 
new chemical laboratories, estimated by the 
committee to cost $1,000,000. That will cer- 


1A statement by President A. Lawrence Lowell. 
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than is absolutely 


« estimated that an- 


needed f Tr 
search 
in maki 


be netit 


nemistry. 

* $1,000,000 was . denta 

oing admir 

ts clinical teachers wer¢ 

paid sums 

‘he school has 

to its present position by the 

these men, who have recognized 

of their profession to the 

have foregone salaries, 

which they light have 

ofit in their profession, in order to 

he school. It is a source of morti 

that the university has never been 
support this school as it should. 

A fifth million was asked for a mobile fund. 
This is a very important matter. Every great 
institution of learning tends to use all the 
income it possesses, and mortgage al] it can 
command, for permanent services, with the 
result. that when a new piece of work of great 
importance has to be done, it must either go 
begging for that object or pass by an oppor- 
tunity of service. The begging is peculiarly 
difficult, because it is hard to make the public 
understand the importance of a new problem. 
The opportunities of the university to render 
service to the community would be greatly 
promoted if it could have a fund, say of 
$1,000,000, the income of which should never 
be permanently appropriated for any purpose, 
but which could be used for limited periods 
for new opportunities as they arose. 

The present campaign for contributions to 
the endowment fund being a continuation of 
the work already done, I have touched only 
upon the needs described by the committee 
in their pamphlet. There are others, perhaps 


not less important. The dormitory question 


( ambridge is getting more 
It would be a great benefit to t 
he other departments 


we could supply 


luis a iarger 


Moulding 


Between these two pole 
university there are many 
its endowments must be 
it is to retain its high 


institutions. 


THE ENDOWMENT OF PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY 
Tue subscriptions to the fund 
Subscriptions amor 
$3,543,797.95 have been paid in, 
when all invested will net the un 
approximate income of $175,000. It 
netting less than this amount, bee: 
university is not as yet enjoying a fu 
income. 

During the past year the university 
face and settle in some degree the qu 
of advancing the salaries of the faculty 
ing 1919-20 the advances made amounted t 
total of over $140,000, which will of cour 
an annual charge hereafter. The result 
this salary increase, coupled with the 
cost of materials and labor for work done 
the campus, was a net deficit 
amounting to $117,000. This net de 
to be taken care of by borrowing from 


cipal account. This year 1920-21 


1A statement by President John G. H 
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ipproximate 


it 


is caused by 


rounds and build- 


only look t unpaid 


uur endowment subscriptions. 
‘iptions were made on the basis of 
r a period of five vears and 
to ask any subscriber 

1 his subscription. It is our 
r, to point out to our subscribers 


} } 
} 
| 
rit 


‘an anticipate payments in 
will help the university to tide 
sent difficult period. 

ilance due and unpaid on subscrip 
s something in excess of $4,675,000, 
vested at five per cent. would bring 
versity an income of approximately 
nN) This would help to take care of 
nmediate situation, but inasmuch as a 
the funds pledged has been allocated 
» donors to special purposes the entire 
is not available for salaries and gen- 
expenses. 
s evident from the above statements that 
lowment fund receipts and the Frick 


together will amount to very little 


the $14,000,000 originally asked for in 


ppeal to the alumni. It is also evident 


} 
nti 


we begin to receive income from 
*k bequest, most of the plans (outside 


rv increases outlined in our original! 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
STATISTICS 
GIRL 


AND 


RETARDED 
id 


IN THE FIFTH GRADE 


Sixteen 

distributed 

four 

> average retard it three 
years and eleven months. 


IT] 


She is not 


Case 


deserves a paragrat 


herself. 
bright-appearing, 


remote from the school if we are to judge 


> character of » does ther 


In her father’s stor efficient and 


During the course of 


industrious saleswoman. 
the mental examination Jenny did problems 
that are solved only with difficulty by normal, 
When 

1 that she did not find the 
the fifth grade at all difficult. This 


girl has been clever enough to discover that if 


upper-grade children. closely ques- 


tioned, she admitte 


work of 


she put forth a n mum of effort she would 


avoid additional work and _ responsibility 
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entire course of her school career at least when we consider the 


ac 
» a very small fraction of the work that they have reached their upper 


eachers had a right to expect from levelopment and that no further re; 
ogical examina- he work of the fifth grade will be of 
his them. They are not capable of | 
purely intellectual 
en them and th eb] nde iysically overgrown and 
» solve prob] for whicl tel in the work of 
mental equipment. juire valuable time a 


he retardation of the girl y | be devoted 


report varied 


months in the case 


and three months in the cases of judgment, the F these gir] 


mill 


and Anna S. It is clearly e nt, lematic. The ol is not prepari1 


helpful wher 
TABLE I hem to sit for two and three year 
ade until they are old enough to 


ing certificate. These girls ca 


} 
purely mechanical trades where the forms 


‘f simple motor habits is the main r 


ment. The place for such teaching is 
elementary schools. Such children ne 
Rebec i 
Lillian ¢ ‘ 
Sophia C 2 vocational courses, such as are offered, 
Julia S high school. They leave the fifth 
Helen | ; } 
ef : 3 grades and enter any employment that chan 


the grammar school and so do not re 


Anna B 3 may offer. Because of their general lack 

es - . : 7 intelligence and training they drift from jot 

Cecelia B 3 to job, following the lines of least resistar 

Mary P 

Pauline L ’ : , i . , . : 
nee shle- SS 18 Onliv one ot 

Katherine V - ‘ istence of feeble-mindedn« ] nly I 


It must be emphasized that the definite ex- 
I 


Katherine W : the factors that may operate in the retardation 
Rebecca A / 3 

Rose A ‘ <s ; ; 1 
Rebecca 8 3 conditions may sap the vitality and warp the 
Ella T 3 

Sara W . P ‘ , ; 
sane B - fore a child is compelled to repeat a term's 
Anna A 3 ¢ work, to have a careful study of the individ- 
Minnie B f 

Frances 8 3 be . ; 
Nettie R ‘ and a psychologist. Then, after all the vari- 
Louise O 
Jenny G ‘ ‘ : 7 , ° -_ ‘hed 
Yetta G ated, an intelligent decision may be reached 


of a school child. Various home and physical 


interests of the pupil. It would be well, be 


* 
ual case made by a competent social worker 


ous factors in the case are known and evalu- 


Rosalie T 5 5 The time has passed when personal judgment 
Florence M ‘ 
Concetta S ‘ I " a . a 
Eva S ‘ The influences that determine retardation can 
Myrtle W ‘ 


Anna S 


in such cases may be accepted with finality. 


now be studied quantitatively and only ev 


dence, prepared upon such a basis, should have 
Average chronological age weight 
Average mental age Ricuarp S. UHrsrock 


Average retardation d CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 








